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THE MEANING BACK OF THE VOCATION 


JN THE physics laboratory we have 
4 seen two tuning forks, made so that 

they can give off the same number of 
vibrations. When one is sounded, the 
other takes up the vibrations “sympa- 
thetically” and gives off the same tone. 

This experiment can serve as an an- 
alogy of our relation to God. Our class 
rooms in psychology and philosophy 
find it very difficult in these days to tell 
us just what God is, and just what man 
is. But while not understanding just 
how it can be, we do believe that each 
man is an individual life-center. God 
has in some way released us from Him- 
self to be new centers of expression of 
Himself. We have been made in His 
image. We are intended to give off 
the same tone. Each man’s life is a 
thought of God, and is meant to ex- 
press something of His nature, charac- 
ter, and purpose. 

To change the analogy, we may think 
of ourselves as a field meant to bloom 
forth with beauty and fruit, yet lying 
arid until the fertilizing stream from 
God is brought to bear upon us. We 
may think of ourselves as a channel, 
meant to pass on those things which are 
characteristic of God and which we re- 
ceive from Him. We may use Christ’s 
analogy and think of ourselves as 
branches abiding in the vine. We are 
meant to bear great clusters of grapes, 
and will bear them, if we give the sap 
from the living vine the chance to run 
through our lives and form the fruit 
which is His glory. Better still is it to 
think of ourselves as Jesus would have 
us do, as sons, who can be busy about 
our Father’s business. By one way or 
another our subconscious selves must 
come to the realization that our true 
life is an expression of the God-life. 


To interpret our own lives, then, we 
need to know something about God. 
The Mohammedans love to pile up epi- 
thets for God, and have their “ninety- 
nine names of God.” It would be a 
profitable exercise to make a list of the 
characteristics of God from the Bible, 
and review them frequently to sink in 
upon ourselves the concept of what 
we ourselves should be. Just now we 
may choose out five thoughts to asso- 
ciate with the great Source. God is 
health, power, beauty, life and love. 

If, then, we are right in thinking that 
God is interested in Rte on | in each 
of us an individual life-center like Him- 
self, we will make earnest with the 
thought that each of us is a manifestor 
of God—each of us is intended to show 
ing health, power, beauty, life and 
ove. 


By D. J. FLEMING 


When this thought once grips us we 
will begin to look for expressions of God 
in others. We will believe that God is 
expressing some quality of Himself in 
all that is. We will look into others’ 
faces with a new and sacred interest. 
Relations with others will become a 
sacrament. In our families, in our 
friendships, in all the people we meet, 
we will be looking for and rejoicing in 
the individualized thought of the in- 
finite Spirit that is there. 

Unfortunately all do not interpret 
their lives in this way, are not expect- 
ing their lives to be a manifestation of 
God, and are not fulfilling the condi- 
tions for giving forth His character- 
istic tone. You will remember how a 
bit of wax on one tuning fork quite pre- 
vented the sympathetic vibrations from 
gaining any appreciable magnitude. It 
takes some initiative on the part of any 
one to keep in tune with the Infinite. 
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One of the saddest things in life is to 
look around on the subways and 
streets and see those who were intended 
to be each a unique and individual 
manifestation of God, and yet who are 
living as orphans from their Father, 
without a thought of coéperation with 
Him in His great purpose of developing 
personalities like His own, who can be 
trusted with creativity. 

This conception of life can be used 
as a test in settling our life work. The 
ministry cannot preémpt the field of 
manifesting God to men. No one pro- 
fession can claim the monopoly here. 
Each man’s life should find its sig- 
nificance in the measure in which 
health, power, beauty, life and love— 
or whatever other concepts God means 
to us—are released. With your ca- 
pacities, God-given aspirations, and 
training, in what sphere or vocation can 
you best fulfil your meaning as a man? 
Some will do it best in business, some in 
teaching, some in a profession. What- 
ever walk is chosen, however, you 
should feel yourself ordained to body 
forth some aspect of divinity. 

Missionaries are commissioned mani- 
festors of God. Their work takes them 
to other lands, and about this senti- 
ment has formed, and rightly. We feel 
that standards for their noble task 
should be very high. In fact, candidate 
committees of our foreign boards of 
missions do not dare state with frank- 
ness how high these standards should 
be, for fear of scaring away the very 
people they most want. This fear 
would be groundless if our Associations 
and churches were making earnest with 
the truth that each man, in whatever 
walk of life he may happen to be 
placed, has as his highest function the 
incarnation of the character and pur- 
pose of his Father. 

As we get on and off the street car; 
as we approach and leave the sales- 
woman; as we receive the delivery boy 
at our back door or as we get off the 
elevator, as well as when we are en- 
rrossed in our main life task, let us 
remember this conception of life’s 
meaning. To be successful in this will 
mean that we will have to school our- 
selves by assiduous thinking. We must 
suffuse our consciousness with the truth 
that on each of us, no less than upon 
the minister, is the high obligation to 
live so that it is easier for others to be- 
lieve in God. 

Each of us, in whatever vocation he 
may serve, is intended to be a forth- 
streaming center of health, power, 
beauty, life and love. 
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THE “DISTRICT MISSIONARY” 


HAVE not opportunity to verify 
I the quotation that comes to my 

mind, but if I remember rightly it 
reads something like this: 

“Who feeds fat oxen should himself 
be fat.” Now this is obviously untrue 
except in a country where they butcher 
and cook the ranchman as well as the 
steer. 

But it is a good instance of a fallacy 
which runs through much of our prac- 
tical thinking. I am concerned with it 
in this article mainly as it underlies 
the student’s feeling that, because he 
is a student, he must in the foreign field 
be appointed to student or educa- 
tional work. I do not mean that stu- 
dents are themselves always to blame 
for this. In some cases the mistake 
lies in the suggestion made to them by 
some secretary or missionary, but I 
am sure there is a mistake somewhere. 

Of course, at first sight, the idea is 
plausible. We think of the ability of 
the particular man, the opportunities 
that he has had in mental training, 
the need for such an influence as he is 
fitted to exercise amid the educated 
classes of the great lands of the East, 
and we say: “This man will be wasted 
on the more primitive communities, we 
must send him to student work, or 
something like it.” 

I want to discuss the subject from 
three points of view: 

First, there is the interest of the 
primitive peoples. It used to be the 
fashion to sort out the strong, sturdy 
candidates without much education and 
send them to the tribes on the border- 
land of savagery. There is still a very 
natural, constant but unavowed, ten- 
dency in the same direction. 

Do we realize what a complicated 
and mysterious thing is the mental 
process of a primitive tribe? To un- 
derstand the savage requires a very 
high level of capacity and discipline. 
The risks of mistake are so much 
greater with primitive peoples. The 
great nations of the East are not going 
to be hustled out of their old customs 
by the insistence of a missionary. They 
will take what they find valuable and 
then quietly but firmly resist all fur- 
ther pressure. But it is not so in 
Africa or the South Seas. There comes 
a day when the missionary secures a 
decisive influence largely because he is 
the only representative of the ideal and 
the spirit of God. A man may well 

hudder when he first realizes that 

uch an influence has come to him. On 
the social side, is he going to use it for 
the benefit or the ruin of the tribe? 
John Williams, that old hero of the 
South Seas, was, like most great mis- 
sionaries, a man of peculiarly good 
sense, but it is more tragic than it is 
funny (and it is surely funny enough) 
to find him rejoicing over the intro- 


duction of bonnets and dresses (but 
particularly bonnets) in the early 
stages of the evangelization of the 


South Seas. Some people will tell 
you that the use of clothes covering 
the whole body in such climates is one 
of the most fruitful causes of tubercu- 
losis, and, while the charge is often 
exaggerated, I think there is little 
doubt that there is something in it. 
What is more important is that much 
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By FRANK LENWOOD 


clothing is often no 
decency. A wise old friend of mine 
had worked first in the Cook Islands 
where five years ago I saw skirts trail- 
ing from the shoulder to the ground, 
and eventually went to Port Moresby 
in Papua where the people hardly wear 
any clothes at all. He told me that, 
in spite of receiving the gospel fifty 
years later, the little-clothed Papuans 
were higher in sexual morality than 
the Cook Islanders. Missionaries of 
today in Papua leave it to the trader to 
encourage clothing, and they are right. 

The mistake in introducing clothes 
is but one illustration of the risk of 
meddling with the social life of another 
race. I could go on indefinitely with 
all the customs of tribal initiation and 
the relation of religion to social organ- 
ization—everywhere the missionary to 
primitive people needs a high level of 
sympathy and understanding. A few 
men get on without education, but the 
general policy of a missionary society 
ought to be to make sure that in any 
mission to primitive people at least a 
third of its staff are men and women 
capable of scientific insight into the 
springs of native life. 

My second point is the interest of 
education properly understood. We are 
told now-a-days that science of every 
kind is advancing so rapidly that a 
man who has been trained in medicine 
or education, and equally a nurse, must 
get to work at once before he or she 
has got out of touch with the last 
theory of Columbia University or Guy’s 
Hospital. I simply do not believe it. 
These are great institutions (and I only 
name the two above as typical of the 
finest teaching which man today can 
get); but if they cannot give a ground- 
ing sufficiently fundamental to allow 
the recipients time to study the con- 
ditions of their new world before put- 
ting their theories into operation, 
there is something lacking in this edu- 
cation. I suspect that it is not the 
ablest men who talk in this way. 

Think what the result is. The sur- 
geon has, I admit, a certain exemption 
in that he deals with the most material 
side of the doctor’s duty. If somebody 
else will diagnose for him, he probably 
can begin within a few days of his 
arrival in the country, and cut and 
carve and patch together to his heart’s 
content. But even he will make awful 
blunders in diagnosis if he does not 
know the language and understand it 
well. If our doctor is a_ physician 
rather than a surgeon, he must under- 
stand not only the language, but also 
the mental habits of the people. If 
any one still remains unconvinced, let 
me warn him that the new teach'ne 
about psychotherapy will prove that 
he will fail unless he can feel his way 
into the minds of his patents. The 
doctor and the nurse will therefore nee1 
the knowledge of the local mind as 
much as does the educationist. 

But with the educationist surely the 
case is so clear that to state it is to 
prove it. 

Let me describe what often happens. 
I am going to use the fem‘nine because 
in most Eastern countries it is harder 
to get to know the real background of 
women’s lives. The board chooses a 


aid to essential 


woman educationist. After a fair ex- 
perience of ordinary life in school and 
college, she may have had some extra 
missionary training, but probably her 
teaching qualifications have given her 
the doubtful advantage of exemption. 
She goes out to the important Indian 
town of Punyapur where there is a 
large high school. Many of the girls 
are Christian, as is the atmosphere 
of the school. (Most boys’ schools are 
not so well off.) There are a few 
Hindu boarders and many more Hindu 
and Mohammedan day pupils. She may 
secure six months for language study 
if the mission happens to be excep- 
tionally well staffed. If it happens 
also to be enlightened (and unfortu- 
nately one does not always find the 
two qualifications together) she may 
be allowed another six months in a 
country station to get, not only the 
language, but some sense of the life 
of the people. Six months, however, 
is more than comes to most. Then she 
begins to teach in full earnest with 
little time for anything but her bare 
school preparation. In a high school 
—_— all the teaching will be in Eng- 
ish. 

What does it mean educationally? 
It means that she is trying to teach 
Indian girls with only a vague notion 
of their home life and the way their 
minds work. If she were teaching in 
an American school she would know 
pretty well what the girls had for 
breakfast, what sort of help their moth- 
ers expected of them, what form their 
special temptations took, what kind of 
lies the untruthful would be likely to 
tell and all the other thousand things 
that you need to feel by acquired in- 
stinct, if you are going to deal with 
character. When she wanted illustra- 
tions, they would come ready-made out 
of the common experience which was 
hers as much as theirs. But in India 
the American teacher hasn’t an idea 
of the background to her picture and 
she can have little real knowledge of 
the colors in which she is to work. 
How can she get the best results out 
of her teaching? The most up-to-date 
theories she has brought with her from 
America she will probably misuse, be- 
cause she lacks the power to apply 
them to this particular society. At 
every point she is violating the great 
canon of modern teaching, that to 
reach the unknown you must proceed 
from the known. She is working from 
what is unknown to her—the hab‘tua! 
iife and experience of the girls—to 
what is known to them—the subjects 
which she cffers to teach. It is a bad 
case of what the logic’ans would eall 
“undistributed middle.” 

The fact is that every missionary 
school or college would gain enormously 
if it could staff itself with mission- 
aries who had been three or four years 
in the field. The shining surface of 
the machinery entrusted to them at 
college might be a little scratched in 
p'aces, but they would know how to 
use every fraction of its horse-power 
end they would not waste time in mak- 
ine mistakes 

My third point is the interest of the 
m‘ssionary. I have very little doubt 
that the most interesting and, as I 
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have already suggested, the most ex- 
acting, demand is made upon the dis- 
trict missionary. Look at the sort of 
day you spend. You start out in the 
early sunrise of an Indian morning to 
visit two or three villages. The first 
half dozen people you meet will be 
illiterate peasants who think that you 
belong to the police and that you have 
come to spread plague among them. 
Then as you turn the corner you see 
a young man in a waist cloth gliding 
off into the house and after two or 
three minutes he salutes you dressed 
in a coat, as befits the dignity of a 
college student on a vacation. By the 
way, the young man will probably show 
off more freely, and give freer rein 
to his controversial ability, in the vil- 
lage than in the class-room. While 
you are sitting, there will come up 
the village accountant, the man who 
knows the life of the village through 
and through, especially on its seamy 
sides. It is not easy to adjust your 
mind to the workings of his. When 
you have talked with them for some 
time, you move away to the second 
village and likely enough the first 
friend you meet will be an old soldier 
who has served in France alongside 
British and American troops and learnt 
there that everything Western is not 
honorable or morally clean. He will 
have a friend who is a holy man, 
camping for a little while in the open 
field near the village. One has a 
shrewd, if limited, knowledge of 
Europe, the other a more or less pro- 
found understanding of the asceticism 
of India and the theories which lie 
behind it, and each is a challenge. 

I maintain that the man who is to 
meet such different types in the course 
of a morning’s work needs an intellect- 
ual equipment of the best, and i also 
maintain that to the men who can do 
it there is a fascination about work 
of this kind which, to say nothing of 
the spiritual, is its own rich intellect- 
ual reward. He touches life at every 
side, learns to understand the slang and 
illusions of the people and at the end 
of five years ought to have a fair grip 
of their essential characteristics. Then, 
if you like, he may take educational 
work and go into an institution and the 
institution will be stronger for his 
coming. We cannot afford to have 
weak missionaries anywhere (remem- 
ber I am not measuring weakness in 
terms of educational advantage, or 
even of intellect; though these must 
count) but if there is a place where 
you cannot afford to have a weak mis- 
sionary it is in country evangelism. 
An institution with its corporate spirit 
and tradition may supply what a single 
man lacks in personalitv; the district 
missionary usually stands alone. 

What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? I am quite sure that a man 
must go where God calls him. To my 
cost as a missionary secretary I know 
that many a board must send a man 
to fill an immediate vacancy in an 
institution when he ought to be study- 
ing the inner life of the country. But 
I would plead that no student will con- 
tinue to think that the only thing 
worthy of his metal is work among the 
Western-educated class. College friends 
may deem that a man throws himself 
away among the Eastern villages. 
Granting that he has the necessary 
ability and loyalty to his Lord, the 
man himself will find that he has gained 
his life by giving it away. 


WHERE INVEST? 


Why I Expect to Go Into 
the Ministry 


M* reason for going into the min- 
istry is the fact that I feel it is 
God’s plan for my life. To choose a 
calling on the basis of surrender and 
God’s guidance may sound mysterious 
and unnatural. It may be unnatural 
in the sense that it is not the con- 
ventional way of selecting one’s life 
work. But I believe that it ought to 
be the normal, natural way for those 
who are trying to live the full Chris- 
tian life. 

I have heard many of my friends say, 
what difference does it make whether a 
man goes into business or into the min- 
istry if only his object is service? The 
world certainly needs Christian busi- 
ness men, and Christian lawyers and 
doctors; and Christian ministers as 
well. But yet, this attitude dodges the 
fundamental question of surrender and 
of seeking God’s guidance in selecting 
our life work. We can see the result 
of this failure to seek the divine plan 
in the unhappy, discontented lives of 
multitudes on every side of us. If we 
can feel that we have a divine commis- 
sion for our life work, then we can put 
every power and every energy of our 
being into that work; and “by losing 
ourselves find ourselves.” I believe the 
only way to realize the highest useful- 
ness, and the truest happiness, is to 
find out God’s plan for our lives, and 
then to follow that plan wherever it 
may lead, and whatever it may cost. 

HirAM W. Lyon, 
Williams College. 


Why I Am Planning to Be a 
Teacher 


HERE is a tremendous need in the 

world today for good teachers—but 
there is far greater need even for good 
Christian teachers. If it is true of edu- 
cation that it is an essential to human 
progress, it is even more true of Chris- 
tianity. Mere knowledge, without the 
religious motive to use it for the ad- 
vancement and benefit instead of for 
the destruction of mankind, will result 
(as history proves) in catastrophe. 
Education and Christianity must go 
hand in hand and the men needed in our 
schools and colleges today are those with 
at least potential teaching ability 
who have definitely consecrated them- 
selves to a life of Christian service. 
There is no place (except in the Church 
itself) where a man has such great op- 
portunities to affect intellectually and 
spiritually the life of the whole nation 
as he has in a school or college. 

If you are looking for an easy job or 
“something to do” for a “year or two” 
after leaving college, don’t go into 
teaching. You won’t find what you’re 
looking for. But if you want to find 
something really hard, something that 
will tax every side of your nature to 
the utmost, you’ll find it in teachine. 
The measure of your success will be 
bounded solely by your own limitations 
and short comings. You will find your- 
self striving toward a goal of perfec- 
tion which is ever receding into the dis- 
tance but which never ceases beckoning 
you on to greater effort. 

This is the great joy of teaching. As 


the realization of one’s own weaknesses 
becomes more keen, the possibilities of 
the work seem to open up more and 
more and the teacher will be constantly 
inspired by the bigness and worthwhile- 
ness of his task. 
T. J. E. PULLING, 
Groton School 


The Christian in Foreign Trade, 
Diplomacy, and the Con- 
sular Service 


T= increasing concern of the United 
States with foreign affairs is be- 
coming a commonplace, but it is a com- 
monplace of which the American Chris- 
tian needs constantly to remind himself. 
This country is having growing com- 
mercial and diplomatic contacts with 
its neighbors the world over, and is both 
courted and feared. The shadow of 
Uncle Sam is cast in ever larger pro- 
portions over the globe; but no one 
knows whether it is to be sinister or 
beneficent. Are we to be an imperialis- 
tic nation, exploiting other peoples ex- 
clusively for our own advantage, or is 
our growing trade to be intentionally 
of benefit to those to whom it comes, 
carried on with honesty and fair play? 
Are the representatives of our govern- 
ment and our commercial firms to be 
evil in their private lives and a demor- 
alizing influence, or are they to be up- 
right, courteous, God fearing, aiding in 
all good enterprises in the countries in 
which they live, an honor to the name 
American and Christian? 


The answers to these questions and 
with them the quality of America’s 
contact with other countries will be 
determined by the attitude of the men 
who go into foreign trade, diplomacy, 
and the consular service. Here are 
fields for men to choose in the same 
spirit that they would use in entering 
the mission field. The doors are open 
for them. The State Department is 
eager to have more qualified men offer 
themselves for the consular service in 
the Orient. Such men as are accepted 
are sent either to Peking or Tokyo for 
language instruction and if they prove 
capable and diligent their promotion is 
rapid. Great concerns like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the National City 
Bank are each year sending able college 
men to their foreign offices. There are 
many smaller companies that are look- 
ing for representatives for various for- 
eign countries—Latin America, Africa, 
Europe and the Near and the Far East. 

If a man is planning for himself a 
business or a diplomatic career, he can 
feel that there is in such service abroad 
a real call and that if he responds to 
it he can in his way be of as real use as 
the missionary in building a Christian 
world. He will not find it easy to live 
up to his ideals. The atmosphere of the 
mercantile community will often tend 
te soften his moral fibre, dull his ideal- 
ism, and discourage his efforts. He 
may sometimes in self respect need to 
protest against the policies of his su- 
periors and associates, and even to re- 
sign. If he remains true, however, he 
can feel that he is making an important, 
even if a seemingly small contribution, 
toward rendering wholesome the con- 
tacts of races, nations and civilizations. 

K. §. LATOURETTE. 
Yale. 
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MAKE THE SUMMER COUNT! 


Make the Summer Count! 


Ace summer thousands of college 
4 men and an increasing number of 
college women take up industrial jobs 
in forests, mines, shops, in cities and on 
the farms, as a means of defraying 
their way through college. No better op- 
portunity could be had for securing first 
hand information on the present indus- 
trial situation in America, especially 
with reference to learning the points of 
view of the workers. 

Once attention is called to the unique 
and valuable experience which their 
summer’s work may readily become, 
many students no doubt will be eager to 
take advantage of the situation. But as 
a rule students are not trained for 
critical analysis and observation, conse- 
quently those interested will find it 
profitable to meet several times before 
college closes for coaching under some 
qualified faculty member. Brief ques- 
tionnaires might be issued by the coach, 
suggesting things for which the student 
should be looking and the general 
method of observation and study. 

Summer addresses should be taken so 
that additional suggestions and ques- 
tionnaires may be sent to students in 
their places of employment. Upon re- 
turning to college, they might get to- 
gether in a weekly forum or seminar 
for discussion based upon their sum- 
mer’s experience. 

It is proposed to make this study 
from the point of view of a search for 
the bearing of the principles and spirit 
of Christ upon modern industrial prob- 
lems and the «uestionnaire should be 
shaped with this fundamental purpose 
in mind. 

The student departments of the two 
Christian Association Movements are 
joining forces in promoting this idea. 
It is their belief that much will be 
gained in co-educational institutions, 
if the men’s and women’s Associations 
accept the plan as a common undertak- 
ing, bringing men and women students 
together for spring training and what- 
ever continuation program is worked 
out for the autumn. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


Getting Under Way at the 
University of Colorado 


OME of the students of the Univer- 
\ sity of Colorado who expect to work 
this summer are now organizing in 
cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., a group for preparation 
and training under a ot wo member 
from the Economics department. 

To this group each will bring prob- 
lems to be solved; to the same group 
each will come in the fall to see how 
the problem looks in the light of facts 
discovered. These students will not 
work as a group; they will seek the 
aid of no employer in making an “ex- 
periment.” They go into the labor 
market “on their own.” Group activity 
on the job for them will be the group 
activity of those whom they find al- 
ready there. They do not go to “scab” 
in unionized shops. 

This year will be a difficult one for 
the vacation job. The ranks of casual 
labor will be filled with men laid off 
from regular employment. In any 
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event, students will be looking for jobs. 
We hope some of these men will find 
jobs and that some of them will look 
long for a job and not find it, that some 
will be fired through no fault of theirs 
—that out of the laboratory will come a 
trained experience. 


HALE SMITH, 


An Opportunity for the Indi- 
vidual Student Worker 
This Summer 


F you are unable to join an organized 

Summer Industrial Study Group, you 
can still “make the summer count.” 
Use your job, whatever it is, as a lab- 
oratory in social and industrial prob- 
lems. There are treasures there, if you 
are prepared to find them. 

You can make it your immediate re- 
sponsibility to see that a meeting of 
interested students is held and the op- 
portunities that lie ahead in summer 
work pointed out. Such a meeting 
might be called by a faculty member or 
the Association secretary; or perhaps 
by the Economics Club or Social Service 
Club, if such organizations exist on the 
campus. At this meeting or a later 
one, an outline of points to be observed 
in summer work could be presented. 

For one working in a rural commun- 
ity, for instance, some of the main 
points of investigation will be; recrea- 
tion and social life, especially of the 
young people; sanitary conditions, es- 
pecially of the poorer classes; poverty 
and its accompanying problems; home 
life; labor conditions; the inspiration of 
the churches of the community and ef- 
fectiveness of their programs in meet- 
ing the community needs. 

Copies of “The Intercollegian,” which 
is a reprint of “Student Section of As- 
sociation Men,” should also be distrib- 
uted at such a meeting. Extra copies 
of the April number are being printed 
for this purpose. These may be secured 
without cost from the office of the Field 
Secretary. 

A busy summer is not usually a time 
when a large amount of reading is done, 
yet some reading should be completed. 
Among essential books are: “The 
Church and Industrial Reconstruction,” 
“Christianity and the Social Order”— 
Rauschenbusch; “The Casual Laborer” 
—Parker; “The New Spirit in Indus- 
try’—Johnson. One should also not 
neglect local labor papers, Chamber of 
Commerce bulletins, etc. 

In addition to keeping constantly on 
the alert for information, there may be 
a chance to serve by assisting a strug- 
gling local church, helping organize 
community recreation, starting a study 
class in the church on industry and 
religion, organizing an open forum in 
a church or community building. 

One’s experiences will be of much 
greater use if a rather full diary is 
kept. Such a diary, too, will help in 
the fall, when making a report at a 
club or Association meeting. 

The coming summer should and can 
be the most worth while summer in your 
experience. 

GEORGE COLLINS, 
Colorado School of Mines. 


The * New York Plan” 


6 Neer New York Social Service Group 
will again be held this year, begin- 
ning July 5th and continuing for seven 
weeks. Each man will be assigned to 
definite service in connection with some 
social, church, or Association organiza- 
tion. Remuneration for this service 
will be sufficient to pay for board and 
rooms. All other expenses, including 
travel and a registration fee of at least 
$5, will be met by each member of the 
group. 

Two sessions of from three to four 
hours each, will weekly be spent in con- 
ference with able leaders of various 
types. A vital part of the program 
will be trips to social, industrial, and 
civic institutions in and about New 
York City, for the purpose of observa- 
tion and study. 

Applications for membership in the 
group should be made as early as pos- 
sible, through your local Association or 
through your state or field student 
secretary. 


Fifty Men Wanted to Visit 
Europe Under Expert Lead- 
ership. Can You Qualify? 


1. THE PLAN. Not more than fifty 
men—each man at least twenty-one 
years of age and preferably a junior in 
college. He must be a man who will 
be available for contacts with the 
students in his state next year and 
able to absorb and to interpret help- 
fully his summer’s experiences. He 
must be a mature Christian. 

2. THE Purpose. To enable this group 
of men to see conditions in Europe un- 
der proper leadership, from the point of 
view of Christian internationalism and 
to study the needs of European students 
that they may serve next year the cause 
of Student Relief, should relief still 
be necessary. 


3. THE PROGRAM. Will demand spe- 
cial studies before going to New York 
and special training covering the days 
enroute on the sea. In Europe the men 
will study political and economical con- 
ditions, meet with groups of students in 
each country and with able national 
leaders. 


4. METHODS OF SELECTION. At this 
late date application should be made 
through your local student Y. M. C. A., 
your state or field student Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. With your application 
should be enclosed data concerning 
your qualifications. 


5. THe Cost. Each man is to bear 
his own expenses, which will be from 
$500 to $700. The passage each way 
will be approximately $135 for second 
class and $90 for third class. It is rec- 
ommended that any who want to try 
steerage passage will do so, preferably 
on the outgoing trip. On the return 
trip there will be a very large number 
of foreign steerage passengers. 


NOTE: All applications should be 
made not later than May first, and much 
earlier if possible. 

Write to your state or field student 
secretary, or to the national student of- 
fice, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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The COLLEGIATE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


A notable development in relating col- 
4A lege students to the problems of 
the industrial world has been the Col- 
legiate Industrial Research Movement. 
Under experienced leadership a score 
of university students from several 
western colleges engaged as common 
laborers at current wages in various in- 
dustries in Denver two summers ago. 
Four evenings a week they met in sem- 
inars as a discussion group. They were 
all Christian men, seeking with open 
mind and without prejudice sympathet- 
ically to understand both the employers’ 
and workers’ point of view. Four of 
them were working on the street car 
lines at the time of the great Denver 
car strike. One night they would hear 
the case of the company stated by its 
representative, the next night the case 
of the strikers stated by the labor lead- 
er, on another evening the legal aspects 
of the case would be stated by one of 
the counsels. The next night a social 
service expert would speak to the stud- 
ents and be questioned by them. These 
men saw something of the very heart 
of the labor problem and returned to 
college rich in experience if not in mon- 
ey. Throughout the year they pursued 
their studies in sociology and economics, 
or studied the industrial problem in bi- 
weekly meetings. 

Last summer the movement assumed 
national proportions, with groups work- 
ing in Portland, Oregon, Denver, Oma- 
ha, Indianapolis, Minneapolis and New 
York City. The Y. W. C. A. also con- 
ducted a group of college women in 
Denver. During the coming summer 
similar groups of Christian students 
under trained leadership will enter in- 
dustry in a number of the great in- 
dustrial cities of America. They are 
thus helping to bridge the gulf between 
the educated and the uneducated, the 
Church and the masses, the privileged 
and the unprivileged, capital and labor. 
They are gaining first-hand knowledge 
and understanding of the various sides 
of the industrial problem, and more 
important still, gaining a sense of 
brotherhood with men in other walks of 
life. 

The requirements for admission to 
the groups are: (1) attendance at a 
student summer conference; (2) agree- 
ment to enroll for the entire course 
(six to eight weeks) and to abide by 
regulations; (3) payment of the regis- 
tration fee of $5; (4) the passing of a 
physical examination; (5) brief pre- 
liminary reading such as “The New 
Spirit in Industry,” “What’s on the 
Worker’s Mind,” “The Church and In- 
dustrial Reconstruction,” “The New 
Social Order.” 

Those desiring further information 
about the summer groups may consult 
the local college Association president, 
the general secretary, state and inter- 
national student secretaries, or address 
the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


T is of interest to note the variety of 

jobs held by the men in the groups. 
The employers of the men who made up 
the Omaha group last year, for in- 
stance, were as follows: 


MOVEMENT 


Armour & Co.—Packers. 

Western Electric Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

M. E. Smith & Co.—Wholesale Dry- 
goods. 

Road Construction and Maintenance 
Gang. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Omaha Steel Works. 

Union Pacific Shops. 


In the other groups men entered such 
fields as: boys’ work in Y. M. C. A.,, 
drug store clerking, Ward’s Bakery, 
Denver Tramway Co., bakeshops, lum- 
ber companies, driving and unloading 
coal wagons, brick yards, in foundries, 
tramway companies, dairies, chemical 
companies, automobile companies, and 
many other lines. 


What the Men 


“T feel the summer has awakened in 
me an interest in the labor problem in a 
way nothing else could. And I feel 
that a young man who has an opportun- 
ity to join a group of this sort and fails 
to do so is losing a chance to gain a vi- 
sion of real service for his fellow man 
which can be secured in no other way.” 
—CARROL O. SIMONDS, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. 


“The summer’s experience has broad- 
ened and strengthened my Christianity. 
I am bigger mentally. He would be an 
unusual man who could go through a 
summer of working, seeing, hearing, 
asking, and thinking without being big- 
ger. And the fellowship with the men 
of the group has also been very much 
worth while.”—Roy E. StrYKER, Colo- 
rado School of Mines. 


“A summer spent in studying indus- 
trial conditions in this way is indeed 
valuable in giving an insight into la- 
bor conditions, a knowledge which can 
never be gained by studying the ques- 
tion purely from a theoretical stand- 
point. The work is at the same time 


T= following is an incomplete list 

of the institutions represented by 
students who last summer were mem- 
bers of summer labor groups: 


Westminster Grand Island 


Columbia McPherson College 
Princeton Northwestern State 
Univ. of Pa. Teachers’ College 


Washington & Lee 
Wesleyan (Conn.) 
Heidelberg 


Morningside College 
Hastings College 
Rice Institute 


Purdue Nebraska Wesleyan 
Manchester Univ. of Kansas 
Depauw Kansas State Agri. 
Indiana Univ. College 

Wabash Univ. of Omaha 
Butler Univ. of Nebraska 
Hanover Univ. of Missouri 
Univ. of Minn. Colo. School of 
Penn College Mines 


Carleton 
Doane 


Got Out of It 


intensely interesting and made doubly 
so by the addresses of the men who are 
in touch with various phases of the 
problem. A summer so spent must ne- 
cessarily leave one with a clear idea of 
the industrial problems and the plans 
suggested for their solution.”—JAMES 
B. WYMAN, Princeton University. 


Univ. of California 


“T would not attempt to tell in words 
what this summer’s work has meant to 
me. Suffice it to say that another 
student of industry has, through his 
study, found his life work. May I help 
to carry the spirit and teachings of 
Christ into the field of industry and 
help solve the great problems of the em- 
ployer and employee. Christian bro- 
therhood seems the only solution.”— 
HALE C. CoLe, Grand Island College. 


“The experience gained by the men in 
this summer’s work is invaluable, for 
in most instances the circumstances of 
employment brought real life to us in a 
way that college theories alone could 
never do.”—M. H. McKEAN, Oklahoma 
Northwestern State Normal School 
and University of Kansas. 
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STATEMENT ON PURPOSE AND 
BASIS 


OR more than fifteen years there 
has been agitation, particularly in 
the eastern section of the coun- 
try, for a new membership basis. This 
demand has arisen from the conviction 
that there were elements of unreality 
in the present basis, which requires 
that all voting members and office hold- 
ers shall be members of evangelical 
churches. Even more fundamental has 
been an unrest, due to the fact that 
as a Student Movement we have had 
no great, challenging statement of pur- 
pose upon which we were all agreed. 
One of the results of this situation has 
been the adoption by individual col- 
leges of diverse statements of purpose. 
A study of the purposes and bases of 
membership of one hundred and seventy 
Associations showed almost as many 
statements of purpose as there were 
colleges included in the study. Yet an 
overwhelming proportion of these state- 
ments were unswerving in their loy- 
alty to the Church and to our central 
purpose as a Movement—to lead stud- 
ents to vital faith in God through 
Jesus Christ. In other words, even in 
the absence of a written statement of 
purpose, we have been bound together 
as a movement by common loyalty to 
those things that have traditionally 
been fundamental to the success of all 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
The demand for a new statement of 
purpose has during the past four or 
five years become so universal that the 


Detroit Convention authorized the 
creation of a special commission to 
study the purpose and basis of the 


Student Association Movement. A spe- 
cial commission of the Student Secre- 
taries Association has also at the di- 
rection of this body, been making a 
study of the question. The commis- 
sion authorized by the International 
Convention was appointed a little more 
than a year ago, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. J. P. Munn. This commis- 
sion met with representatives of the 
Student Secretaries Association and 
drafted as a preliminary proposal, to 
be submitted as a basis for study and 
critic‘sm to Student Associations and 
other leaders over the country, the fol- 
lowing basis and purpose: 

1. That a definite statement of purpose be 
submitted to the next International Conven- 
tion, gas that the essential elements are here 
stated: 

RG cdovdesecss Y. M. C. A. (or Christian 
ApeGGRIOE O6.08s0s00040% College) is a union 
of the students and faculty of.............. 
College for the following purposes: 

a. To lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ 

b. To lead them into membership and 
service in the Christian Church 

ce. To promote their growth in Christian 
faith, especially through the study of the 
Bible 

d. To challenge them to devote themselves 
in united effort to make the will of God ef- 
fective in human society, and to extend His 
Kingdom throughout the, world. 

2. That membership in a college Asso- 
ciation be limited to those who declare them- 
selves to be in sympathy with this state 


ment of purpose and willing to make it 
their personal program of allegiance and 
service 

%. That all elected officers of all Student 


Associations and the delegates from Stu 
dent Associations to the International Con 
ventions be members in good standing of 
the Churches whose membership is recog- 
nized by the general Association Movement 
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To date the proposal of Dr. Munn’s 
Commission has been reviewed by the 
Field Councils of the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Rocky Mountain, 
Southern and Central territories. All 
these Field Councils have unanimously 
adopted the statement of purpose. All 
except the Southern Field Council 
adopted the conditions for receiving 
members (No. 2 in the above proposal). 
The Southern Field Council went on 
record as requesting that the evangeli- 
cal church membership requirement be 
held to for voting membership as well 
as office-holding. All the Field Coun- 
cils except the New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Rocky Mountain, adopted 
No. 3, requiring that the elected offi- 
cers be members of those churches rec- 
ognized by the general Association 
brotherhood. The sentiment of the 
three last named councils is well sum- 
med up in the vote of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Field Council: 

That the Regional Committee go on record 
as re ommending that the delegates to_the 
National Covention present the following as 
their position regarding the purpose: “Any 
man subscribing to this fourfold purpose 
be eligible to membership and office holding 
in the local Association.” 


With the above facts before them 
the delegates from seven Field Councils 
met at Wallace Lodge in a National 
Council meeting, February 10-12, and 
gave most earnest and prayerful consid- 
eration to this whole problem. In spite 
of the radically divergent views of the 
delegates, they were unanimous in rec- 
ommending that the student Associa- 
tions consider the following as a possi- 
ble basis for national unity: (1) adop- 
tion of the statement of purpose pro- 
posed by the Munn Commission, with 
some slight changes in phraseology 
made by the Council; (2) adoption of 
Section 2 of Munn Commission Report; 
(3) require all officers, cabinet members, 
and delegates to international conven- 
tions to be members of evangelical 
churches. 

The National Council members are to 
present this proposal for consideration 
to each Association within their fields, 
through correspondence, special: Field 
Council meetings, and Officers’ Training 
Conferences. 

Before any new basis can be adopted 
it must be submitted by the student As- 
sociations of the country to one of the 
triennial conventions of the Y. M. C. A. 
No other body in our Movement has the 
power to legislate on this question. 

The National Council is convinced 
that a new basis cannot be secured for 
student Associations unless the particu- 
lar basis proposed to the convention is 
overwhelmingly demanded by the local 
student Associations of the country. 
They do not insist that the basis pro- 
posed by them be the basis finally sub- 
mitted to the convention for ratification. 
They do, however, urge every college 
Association and every student confer- 
ence honestly to study their proposal 
and to endorse it, if convinced that it is 
the best possible basis for national 
unity. Where an Association or con- 
ference dissents from the proposal of 
the National Council such Association 
or conference is requested to submit a 
written statement suggesting is possible 
some alternate basis. 


A Life Work Policy 


HE National Council of Student 

Work adopted a very definite policy 
on life work guidance and recruiting. 
There is not sufficient space to quote it 
in full, but a brief summary may be 
helpful. 

The first essential is the organization 
of a local committee that will give the 
subject of life work guidance and re- 
cruiting most careful thought and 
prayer and that will continue to pro- 
duce and conserve its results year by 
year. This local committee should be- 
come familiar with the personnel of the 
various church boards, with the best 
visiting speakers, with the most helpful 
vocational and recruiting material, and 
with the most vital Christian work that 
is being conducted on or near the col- 
lege campus. An adequate program of 
life work guidance and recruiting serv- 
ice would then involve at least the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The selection and 
sufficient number of 
counselors. 

2. The selection of special groups of 
students that will repay the most care- 
ful study and attention, such as: the 
freshmen; the outstanding student lead- 
ers; the most effective Christian work- 
ers; the seniors. 

3. The selection of from ten to fifty 
of the most choice men on the campus 
for intensive and thorough-going cul- 
tivation. 

4. The public presentation of funda- 
mental lifework guidance and recruit- 
ing principles. 

5. The holding of luncheon, labora- 
tory, and week-end conferences. 

6. The arranging of many personal 
interviews. 

7. The formation of vocational bands. 

8. The provision of helpful life work 
guidance and recruiting literature. 

These suggestions are by no means 
exhaustive, but as they are followed in 
each local institution other and pos- 
sibly more important tasks will become 
manifest. 


Constitution of the 
National Council 


A sub-committee of the National 
Council of the Student Work considered 
carefully the summarized suggestions 
based on the field councils of the past 
three years. The following constitu- 
tion was then proposed and adopted: 

Article I. Name. National Council 
of the Student Work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States. 

Article II. Purpose. 
this Council shall be: 
1. To unify and stimulate the work of 

the Student Young Men’s Christian 

Associations by providing means for 

the mutual exchange of ideas and 

experiences; 

2. To counsel with the Student Sub- 
Committee of the International Com- 
mittee (of which the representatives 
of Field and Regional Councils are 
members) in the formulating of na- 
tional policies and programs for 
student work; 

3. To enable the various individual As- 
sociations to voice their united opin- 
ions through the Field or Regional 
Councils; and 

4. To aid where possible in planning 
and conducting the Student Section 
of the International Convention. 


training of a 
local vocational 


The purpose of 
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How Do I Estimate My Office 


—— Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek; He hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” 

Does this word of the Prophet Isaiah 
express something of my convictions? 
Have I, as a newly elected officer of my 
college Association, any sense of being 
a “sent” man? Let us consider. 

Am I happy but humble before a 
great opportunity or am I rather puffed 
up by my position of undergraduate 
leadership? Is my office a challenge or 
atrophy? Do I feel the slightest touch 
of “the Spirit of the Lord God” upon 
my life or is my driving force ambition? 
Have I the assurance that the “Lord 
hath appointed me” or is my election 
the assurance that I am by ten or 
twenty votes that favorite among my 
fellows? Do I think of my job as bring- 
ing good tidings to the meek, binding 
up the broken hearted (and there are 
many on our campuses), pointing the 
way to liberty to sin-bound men or 
women—or do I look forward to the 
running of an organization? 

Our college men and women are wait- 
ing today for leaders who have expe- 
rienced God and who, in the joy and 
boldness of that experience, are willing 
to risk all for the accomplishment of 
His will. We do not need “big” men; 
we do need converted men as our Asso- 
ciation leaders. You may never be a 
“big” man. Are you a converted man? 
What a travesty for me to be an officer 
of an Association whose aim is the mak- 
ing Christ real to men and then not 
know Him myself! Some of us are in 
danger of working for a cause instead 
of with a Person. Have I anything 
more than good advice to give that 
“broken hearted” or even that smug, 
self-satisfied fellow student? 

There are many lines of approach to 
students and many ways by which they 
may grow spiritually—deputations, Bi- 
ble study, industrial work, discussion 
groups, and so on through all the varied 
activities of our student Associations. 
But all these are of little use without 
a leadership that has been “born again.” 
If our work does not tingle with the 
supernatural, what right have we to call 
it “Christian”? We need to pause these 
days and frankly face ourselves in no 
morbid mood of passivity but with utter 
frankness and a wil! ready to act on 
every bit of known duty. Do our depu- 
tations show our students their need 
of something more than platitudes and 
advice? Does our Bible study feed them 
when once they are made hungry? Does 
our work throb with life or does it drag 
with monotony? If I feel a need all 
along the line may not the place to 
start be with myself? 


“Lord, speak to me, 
In living echoes of 
As Thou hast sought, 
Thy erring 


that I may speak 
Thy tone; 

so let me seek 
children lost and lone.” 


Only so will we have a message for 
and render a leadership to a desperately 
needy world both in and out of college. 

S. S. Day, 
Yale. 


Securing,a Delegation for the 
Summer Conference 


Wa it is exceedingly important 
that each institution be represented 
by as large a delegation as possible, it is 
equally important that the men who 
shall bring back the inspiration of the 
conference shall be the strongest men 
available. The following suggestions 
have been found helpful in working up 
delegations in a number of institutions. 

1. A special committee should be ap- 

pointed consisting of strong men with a 
deep conviction as to the importance of 
the summer conference. This should 
include the most able students who 
already have attended the conference. 
The committee should become conver- 
sant with all the details of the program, 
railroad fares, incidental expenses, etc. 

2. This committee should first care- 

fully consider the obligation of its mem- 
bers to attend the conference. Then in 
consultation with some advisor who 
thoroughly knows the student body, 
the names of all promising men in the 
institution should be considered. Where 
selection must be made, the following 
order is suggested: 

a. The President of the Association. 

b. The Chairmen of the Bible study 
and missionary committees. 

c. Leaders of Bible and mission study 
classes. 

d. Other Association officers. 

e. Representative college men wheth- 
er or not identified with the Asso- 
ciation. 

f. Professors who have a special in- 
fluence with students should be 
urged to attend. 

g. Every committee should be repre- 

sented by at least one man. 

. Make the most of the printed mat- 
ter issued by the International Commit- 
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tee, but do not confine your efforts sole- 
ly to this single line of advertising. 
Make use of special posters illustrated 
with photographs of previous delega- 
tions where possible. & nsider the wis- 
dom of issuing a special folder for more 
general use throughout the student 
body. Arrangements should be made 
to have a complete number of the col- 
lege paper devoted to the conference. 

4. The best possible method for secur- 
ing delegates is through personal inter- 
views. An atmosphere that will make 
the personal interview more effective 
can be created by having a chapel serv- 
ice or other meeting of the student body 
given up to the promotion of the dele- 
gation. This meeting should be in ad- 
dition to the regular conference meeting 
of the Association. 

5. Secure funds for paying the ex- 
penses of the delegates. A very large 
number of delegates each year pay all 
their own expenses, but where this is 
not possible funds may be secured as 
follows: 

(a) An appropriation from the As- 

sociation funds. 

(b) Subscriptions from students, 
faculty, alumni and others. 

(c) An offering in several churches 
after a vigorous presentation of 
Association work by members of 
the cabinet or faculty. 

(d) Lectures and entertainments. 

(e) Establishment of permanent loan 
fund. This fund is an amount ranging 
from $50 to $500 which each local As- 
sociation secures for the purpose of 
lending to its members who otherwise 
could not attend the conference, the 
money to be returned to the Association 
after the student has graduated. The 
experience of those Associations adopt- 
ing this plan has shown that the size 
of the delegation has frequently been 
doubled. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Value of Specific Challenges 
F God has a plan for the life of the 


individual, that is the plan to know 
and to follow. Believing in, and know- 
ing as we do, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we can have no 
doubt that our Father has a special task 
for each of us. That being so, a central 
question for every one who would give 
his life to the best possible advantage is 
how to know the place that our Father 
would have us fill joyously and com- 
pletely. 

The vast majority of us are con- 
vinced that we cannot depend upon any 
vision of the night or day, as usually 
understood, to guide us to the large 
place ef liberty and power that our 
Father has for us. 

There are many hints that one might 
give, based on his own experience and 
that of many others, for finding the 
will of God for one’s work. For the 
present we will refer to one. God is 
accustomed to help His children find 
their own special work by bringing 
them specific challenges. It is one 
thing to say we are willing to do God’s 
will in our life work, and quite another 
to be willing to decide whether a spe- 
cific challenge should be answered. 
Well does the writer remember walking 
out on the Pacific beach one morning 
after a student conference meeting 
with one of the delegates. The address 
that had just closed was on some phase 
of the good will of God. As we walked 
together within the sound of the surf 
pounding up from the immeasurable 
ocean, we asked the student, whom we 
knew intimately, “Blank, are you will- 
ing to do God’s will for your life?” “I 
am,” was the immediate and hearty re- 
sponse. Then thinking we knew some- 
thing that was still unsettled, we asked, 
“Supposing you were absolutely sure 
today that God wants you to do a cer- 
tain piece of work (which we named), 
would you do it?” Never shall we for- 
get the way his head dropped as he 
replied, “No, anything but that.” That 
life was being tested by a specific chal- 
lenge which it was unable to meet. 


I‘ considering specific calls that are 
manifestly a duty for some one, we 
find material with which our reason 
and will can deal. Such definite 
appeals give us one of the very best 
chances to sift our motives and find out 
whether we do want our own way, or 
God’s way only when it coincides with 
ours, or whether we truly are deter- 
mined to know and do God’s good, ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will. It is here 
that God has so richly used the chal- 
lenge to foreign missionary service. 
The fact that the appeal irritates some 
is probably an additional argument for 
its use rather than otherwise. 

In the foreign missionary enterprise 
we find what virtually every intelligent 
disciple of Christ admits is a clear and 
unequivocal duty for some one. It 
narrows down, moreover, to some one 
in the colleges and the schools, for ob- 
vious reasons. “Who has a better right 
to the duty and privilege of this service 
than I?” 

“Let me then consider step by step, 
fearlessly and gladly, whether such 
service is not God’s plan for me?” By 
such specific challenges thousands of 
men and women in the colleges have 
found happy and fruitful lives in the 
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foreign mission field, and many more, 
y following the same pathway, have 
found equally happy and fruitful ser- 
we some good hard post in the home- 
and. 

Where we serve is of very minor im- 
portance. Whether we are in God’s will 
in our work is of supreme importance. 
Such a specific challenge as the great 
foreign missionary appeal has infinite 
value in helping us to find His will. 
Who knows but that may be one of the 
main reasons why there is a foreign 
missionary task and a Student Volun- 
teer Movement to hold us steady before 
that clear call of the centuries. 


Why Attend the Summer 


Conferences? 


HE following statements are not 

unusual; they are typical of hosts 
of others that are coming to our desk: 
“The fellowship, and the meetings have 
been a tremendous help to me.” 
“The conference is the biggest thing 
that has entered my life.” “It has 
opened my eyes more than anything else 
ever has, and that seems to me suffi- 
cient excuse why every fellow who is 
able should attend.” “I believe my week 
at the summer conference has been the 
most momentous in my life.” “I find 
the results of the conference doing me 
worlds of good in solving my own life 
problems and in feeling that such a 
brotherhood prevails.” 

An older man writes: “If I had to 
choose, I would rather my boy would 
give up a year in any college in Amer- 
ica than give up the ten days involved 
in attending one of the summer student 
conferences.” 

Possibly the most significant testi- 
mony to the value of the gathering 
comes from the fact that sixteen pro- 
fessors who happened to attend a sum- 
mer conference last year have sent 
out over their own signature a letter to 
the college presidents of the Eastern 
Area urging the appointment of at least 
one member of the faculty to repre- 
sent every college or university official- 
ly at this particular summer conference. 

One of these conferences has been 
held for thirty-six consecutive years. 
The experiences reported are therefore 
not new, but have been shared by liter- 
ally thousands of students. 

It may be your turn this year. Think 
and pray it over. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way. 


Fit to Fight? 


NEWLY selected or appointed officer, 
~* if you are the man for your job, 
you are going to find your capacity for 
physical and moral heroism taxed to 
the limit during the college year 1922- 
23. 

It is not enough to achieve a reputa- 
tion for “getting things done.” Many 
an active Association has had its work 
ignored or ridiculed by a student body 
because of the flagrant insincerities in 
the lives of those who were pushing 
its activities. Nor is mere goodness of 
life and sincerity of purpose enough, 
for have we not seen many an Associa- 
tion’s sphere of influence limited by the 
failure of good men to subject them- 
selves to the exacting discipline of 
training in the ways and means of 
doing their work? Excepting the sum- 


mer conference, no single method of 
training can mean so much to you or 
to your Association as does the cabinet 
“retreat.” A full week-end is needed. 
The “retreat” should be held in some 
secluded place away from the campus. 
Attendance upon it for full time should 
be a condition for officers. Its purpose 
should be to study your campus condi- 
tion in the light of Christ’s standards 
and to develop a Christian Association 
program that will meet, with Christ’s 
power, these conditions. 

It is not a time for speech making, 
but for united study, earnest, heart- 
searching prayer, and fearless plan- 
ning. You may invite one or two older 
friends as counsellors or _ spiritual 
pathfinders but only such as can really 
be comrades with you on your adven- 
ture. Here you will make the “brass 
tacks” application to your situation of 
the things learned in O. T. C. and sum- 
mer conference methods hours. Every 
man will come to see his own cabinet 
task in the light of the total Associa- 
tion objective. Team play and loyalty 
to a single purpose will result, making 
your cabinet a fighting force rather 
than a group of individuals perform- 
ing unrelated student “stunts.” Weak 
wills will be energized so that “impos- 
sible” things will be achieved because 
of the power coming from comradship 
in a great adventure with Christ. A 
program to fit your campus needs will 
supplant one that is simply a set of 
traditional Christian Association activi- 
ties. Most important of all, will be that 
enrichment of your fellowship with 
your fellow cabinet members and the 
empowering Christ which inevitably 
results from any fearless coéperative 
searching for God’s will. 

Never were “fit to fight” leaders so 
desperately needed in our college as 
now. Failure of any officer to prepare 
himself by every known means for his 
task will result in denial of larger life 
to fellow students. God help us to ’quit 
ourselves as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, neglecting nothing that will 
make us better fit to fight. 


A Student's Note Book 


We are glad to have with us for this 
season Dr. Jaroslav Kose, International 
Secretary of the Student Renaissance 
Movement in Prague. He is visiting As- 
sociations in the West and Central 
West. 

* * * 

Harry Bone, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Council, has been 
for two years president of the Associa- 
tion at Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kans. During that period he has also 
been a member of the Kansas Com- 
mittee of Counsel and once its chair- 
man, as well as of the Rocky Mountain 
Field Council. Such training of its 
members justifies our enthusiasm for 
the field and national council scheme. 

* + * 

F. Boyd Edwards, well known in the 
schools and colleges, has recently ac- 
cepted the position of Headmaster of 
The Hill School. Dr. Edwards gradu- 
ated from Phillips Academy, (And- 
over), and Williams College. The last 
named institution in 1920 conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
For several years he has been pastor of 
the Hillside Presbyterian Church of Or- 
ange, N. J. Those who know Dr. Ed- 
wards best prophesy for him a happy 
service in his new relationship. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN 
BUSINESS and other BOOKS 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSI- 
NESS. By Seebohm Rowntree. 
Rowntree is Director of the Rown- 

tree Cocoa works of York, England. 
Over half the profits of the firm have 
already been returned to the communi- 
ty, invested in education, investigation, 
a model village, and an effort to raise 
the standard of living, not only for 
his own employees but for the labor 
of Britain. In common with practically all 
the employers of England he recog- 
nizes that labor has the same right as 
capital to organize and choose its own 
representatives. He says he would pre- 
fer to have collective bargaining, 
recognizing the right of workers to 
choose their own representatives in or 
out of his shop, and get a settlement 
based on justice that will be kept, 
rather than to be always settling dif- 
ficulties with irresponsible and discon- 
tented labor. Under present condi- 
tions in industry, he believes in five 
legitimate demands of labor: 

(1) The fixing of a minimum wage for 
all workers, which would enable a man 
to marry, to live in a decent home, 
and to bring up a family of normal 
size in a state of efficiency, leaving a 


rdasonable margin for contingencies 
and recreation. 

(2) The limitation of hours of the 
working week, and a bill to secure a 


forty-eight hour week as a maximum 
for all England. He himself, always 
in advance of the legal minimum, has 
adopted a forty-four hour week. 

(3) Insurance against unemployment 
which shall be universal and compul- 
sory. Mr. Rowntree already has such 
a plan in operation in his own factory. 

(4) To give the workers some share 
of democratic control in determining 
the conditions under which they shall 
work. He has already instituted a 
series of industrial councils. 

(5) Labor should have a larger share 
in the product of industry, and more 
adequate remuneration for services 
rendered. To secure the worker's cor- 
dial support for increased output, he 
must be given a more direct interest 
in the prosperity of the industry. 

Students interested in social and in- 
dustrial problems will find this work 
very helpful and suggestive. 

SHERWOop Eppy. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH. By Malcolm Spencer. 
Association Press. 


“Whatever wrongs are to be found in 
the social and political life of the coun- 
try, the Church of Christ is bound to 
answer for them.” These are the open- 
ing words' of this book. 

The volume, while published in the 
name of Malcolm Spencer, is the out- 
growth of a series of conferences on the 
part of an intimate group of English 
truth seekers. Such subjects as these 
are treated: What Is Wrong With 
Society; The Root Difficulties; Chris- 
tianity and the Standard of Life; Chris- 
tianity and Business; Christianity and 


Conduct; The Church’s Record; The 
Social Note in the Gospel; The Social 
Mission of the Church; The Activities 
of the Christian Congregation. 

The reading of this book will intensi- 
fy the conviction that the application of 
the spirit of Jesus to modern social and 
industrial problems is an important 
task of the Church and that apart from 
the thorough application of His prin- 
ciples it is difficult to see any solution 
of these threatening problems. 

This is the kind of book one likes to 
place in the hands of those persons whe 
believe that the churches should “stick 
to the Bible” and leave social and in- 
dustrial questions alone. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


“CHINA NUMBER” OF “THE STU- 
DENT WORLD.” The World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


The issue of “The Student World” 
for January, 1922, is rich in material on 
China, prepared with the Peking Con- 
ference of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation in view. 

Every writer of an article in this is- 
sue is a Chinese. This gives assurance 
not only that the facts themselves are 
accurate but that the viewpoint of the 
Chinese people is observed. 

A striking illustration of the growth 
of national consciousness is given in 
the chapter “The Chinese Students’ 
Patriotic Movement of 1919.” The 
story of the rise of this movement is 
succinctly given by one of its leaders, 
Tsang Yi. 

Last, but not least in its value, is a 
five-page summary of the best books 
on China, by Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, General 
Secretary of the Chinese Students’ 
Christian Association of North 
America. 

Any student who wishes to be in- 
telligent regarding the setting in which 
the Peking Conference is so soon to be 
held can ill afford to deprive himself 
of the pleasure of reading the January 
number of The Student World from 
cover to cover. 

D. WILLARD LYON. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Henry Preserved 
Smith. The Marshall C. Jones 
Company. 


Among the “Amherst Books” is to be 
found this very interesting and instruc- 
tive series of essays of Professor Henry 
Preserved Smith, Amherst ’69. The 
book is concerned only with Old Testa- 
ment literature, and is by no means a 
history of Biblical interpretation. It 
is intended for the layman and not the 
scholar, and, as the preface states, is 
“an attempt to illustrate certain ways 
in which the Old Testament part of 
the Bible has been treated in the course 
of the Christian centuries.” 

Professor Smith is an authority on 
Old Testament criticism and has given, 
in concise and attractive form, facts 
which any student or teacher of the 
Bible ought to know. The sources from 
which his material must be gathered 
are. of course, infinite, and we may 
well be grateful for this handy com- 
pendium of important information. 
Aside from Professor Harry Emerson 


Fosdick’s course on “The Modern Use 
of the English Bible” it would be diffi- 
cult for most of us to find anywhere 
in print the accumulated knowledge 
which Professor Smith presents in a 
single volume of only one hundred and 
ninety pages. Naturally only the main 
currents of thought are suggested. Yet 
here the reader will find brief, pithy 
pages on the legalistic and allegorical 
uses of Old Testament’ scripture as 
practised by Jews and Christians since 
the days of the early Church. The 
author frankly states the method, pur- 
pose and failure of each. 

If you would keep up to date in the 
use of your Bible, and particularly your 
Old Testament, you cannot afford to 
miss this book. 


THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 
ey 


Life Work Literature 


How CAN I Finp My CALLinec?—Gilkey, 
(Pamphlet.) An able statement of 
the principles that should govern a 
man in the choice of his life work. 

How .tO KNOW THE WILL oF Gop.— 
Drummond. (Pamphlet.) Old but 
still one of the best treatises on the 
subject. 

How Gop Catts Men.—Harris. 
(Boards.) A study of the way in 
which great religious leaders have 
found their life work. 

But Wuy PreacH?—Council of Church 
Boards of Education. (Pamphlet.) 
Very clear and convincing. 

THE CLAIMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
MINISTRY—Mott. (Pamphlet.) One 
of the most thorough treatments of 
the whole subject. 

THE MopERN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CALL TO THE MINISTRY—Bosworth. 
(Pamphlet.) Very fresh and sugges- 
tive. 

CALL OF THE COUNTRY PARISH.—But- 
terfield. (Pamphlet.) A clear, force- 
ful statement of the present crisis in 
our rural, religious and social life, 
and a strong appeal for leaders. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A MISSIONARY 
CaLL?—Speer. (Pamphlet.) Possibly 
the most effective statement on the 
subject. 

LIFE INVESTMENT IN AMERICA—Burton. 
(Pamphlet.) A brief but stirring de- 
scription of the greatest home mission 
fields. 

PLAYING FAIR WITH TOMORROW—East- 
man. (Paper or boards.) A most 
readable story of America’s great 
home problems. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS AND WoRLD CON- 
STRUCTION—Brown. (Pamphlet.) A 
masterly statement of foreign mis- 
sionary service today. 

A SIGNIFICANT LIFE CALLING—Soares- 
Ober. (Pamphlet.) One of the best de- 
scriptions of the work of the Y. M. C. 
A. secretary. 

THE PROFESSION OF SOCIAL WoRK—The 
National Social Workers’ Exchange. 
(Pamphlet. ) Very comprehensive 
and accurate. 

THE Lire oF ROSWELL BAates—Harlow. 

TWENTY YEARS AT HuLtL House— 
Addams. 

LIFE OF ARNOLD—Stanley 
The three volumes last named are 
most helpful biographies from the 
standpoint of life work. 


Note: Copies of any of the literature 
here listed may be obtained through 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 








News and Views 


Readers of this magazine will recall 
the frequency with which we have 
stressed the opportunity of a teacher as 
an ambassador for 
the Kingdom. The 
resolution adopted 
by the faculty of 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in memory of one of their 
number, Matthew S. McCurdy, suggests 
the compensations of this provision, not 
financial to be sure, but none the less 
real. It is as follows: 


Compensations of 
the Teaching 
Profession 


In reverential affection for him who had 


traveled furthest on the highway of our 
common service, we, his comrades, here 
record our grief and our lasting esteem 


We, who knew him best, honor him most 
We treasure the remembrance of his sunny 
character, his companionable integrity, and 


his unwavering faith. For every good pur 
pose his heart was true, his cooperation 
assured. Thousands of pupils found in him 


a sympathetic master and a genial friend 
Contention and strife passed him by: peace 


and contentment dwelt with him. His soul 
sought no hiding-place; it stood in the open 
where all might see, and seeing admire 
We desire to pay the tribute of love, out- 
weighing sorrow, to the memory of our 
faithful friend, and to offer to his lonely 
wife and family our sympathy in their 


mourning and our communion in their con 
fidence that all is well with their beloved 


The University of Vermont Associa- 
tion has been working in close coopera- 
tion with the churches. Before college 

opened they § se- 
Experiments in cured from  pas- 
Church Cooperationtors the names of 

more than one 

hundred _ students 
with facts regarding the work that they 
had done in their local churches before 
coming to college. Associations inter- 
ested in developing this same idea would 
do well to write to J. Edward Todd, 
asking for copies of the letters and in- 
formation blanks which they used. 

The University of Vermont Associa- 
tion has also cooperated with the young 


people’s societies and has organized 
student Bible classes in six of the 
churches. An interchurch committee is 


made up of four students from each of 
the six Protestant churches. An equal 
number of men and women students 
constitute this committee, which meets 
frequently to study ways in which the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. can co- 
éperate with all the work of the 
churches for young people, particularly 
for students. 


The Advisory Board of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Association has ap- 


proved a four year 
Four Year course in voluntary 
Course in Vol-_ religious education, 
untary Relig- recommending that 


ious Education only two groups be 
established for each 
class, and that each group be limited 
to ten students selected upon the basis 
of interest shown in the course. Presi- 
dent Rhees has expressed his willing- 
ness to grant a certificate to those men 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 
The leaders of the groups, especially 
those for juniors and seniors, will be 
approved by President Rhees. The 
texts used will include those prepared 
by the Student Department for the 
Standard Program. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the studies on 
life work are shifted from the sopho- 
more to the senior year, and “The 
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Faiths of Mankind” and “The Man- 
hood of the Master” are the texts for 
the second year. 

This project ought to create a whole- 
some respect and promote thorough- 
ness and consecutive study. To many 
it will seem a weakness that but twenty 
men in each class, and particularly the 
freshmen class, are provided for. There 
would seem to be no difficulty, however, 
in providing a larger number of groups 
for freshmen, if upperclassmen are 
used as leaders, these to be trained by 
a normal class. 


R. L. Ewing, of the International 
Committee Religious Work Department, 
spent a week in Texas, visiting Austin 

College, North Tex- 


Association as State Normal, 
Laboratory and Wesley Col- 
Work. lege. Mr. Ewing’s 

mission was to 


train cabinets, to seek strong leaders, 
and to stimulate the general program. 
Laboratory work of this character is in- 
creasingly important in our student 
work. 


A Student Fellow- 
ship for Christian 
Life Service 


IFTY-ONE students from fourteen 

states came together for a confer- 
ence at Champaign, Ill. They repre- 
sented thirty-three institutions located 
as far east as Boston and as far west 
as the University of Colorado. 

The following statement of purpose 
was drawn up: 

1. Our ultimate purpose is a fellow- 
ship of all students dedicated to Chris- 
tian life service. 

2. There being a fellowship of stu- 
dents dedicated to Christian life service 
abroad, it seems expedient that we de- 
vote our attention to uniting students 
dedicated to Christian life service in 
America until our ultimate purpose can 
be realized. 

3. It is our present purpose to unite 
the prayers, study, and vigorous effort 
of those interested in the task of mak- 
ing America Christian for the friendly 
service of the world. 

4. We purpose to enlist the aid of, 
and cooperate in every way, with the 
existing agencies sharing our purpose 
to Christianize the world. 

A committee of seven to “perpetuate 
the ideals and spirit of this Conference” 
was elected, this committee to work 
closely with the home mission agencies. 
In addition to the seven members elected 
at this conference there are to be two 
additional members of the committee 
appointed to represent the South and 
the West. 

The conference, by unanimous action, 
made itself the charter membership of 
the Fellowship. 

These students felt that the time has 
come when the life service groups on 
the campus should not be divided along 
the lines of home service and foreign 
service, but should have in view the 
service of the world. The Fellowship 
groups expect to work in closest har- 
mony with the Student Volunteer Bands 
on the local campus. 


REGINALD BELL. 


Meeting of the Na- 
tional Student Vol- 


unteer Council 


EPRESENTATIVES of thirty-five 

Student Volunteer Unions in the 
United States and Canada, met in New 
York, on February 24th, and _ be- 
came the third National Student Coun- 
cil of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. 

For three days the Council met in 
prayerful sessions, studying Student 
Volunteer problems and considering 
plans whereby students may be more 
effectively challenged seriously to con- 
sider Christendom’s deep responsibility 
for bringing the gospel light to unchris- 
tian lands across the seas. 

In response to Mr. Wilder’s request 
for its opinion the council recommended 
to the committee on plans for the 1923 
quadrennial Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion, that the convention be held as 
near as possible to the center of student 
population in this country, that it be at 
least as large as the Convention of 1919, 
that the very utmost care be exercised 
in choosing delegates from colleges 
and that fully as large a proportion of 
non-Volunteers for foreign service be 
permitted to attend as were present in 
1919. 

Problems proposed by the Council for 
study during the coming year by all 
who are interested in Student Volun- 
teer affairs, in addition to those pro- 
posed by the 1921 Council which have 
not been fully exhausted by discussion, 
are as follows: With regard to the 
Student Volunteer Unions—(1) The 
proper relation of the Unions to Head- 
cuarters, and means of securing same; 
(2) The objectives to be striven for in 
Student Volunteer Conferences, and 
methods for achieving same; (3) The 
most effective service to be rendered by 
Council members both to their Unions 
and to Headquarters. and ways of ef- 
fecting this service. With regard to the 
individual Volunteer—(1) The relation 
of the Student Volunteer to the Move- 
ment; (2) to other Volunteers; (3) to 
non-volunteers (prospective college 
students, college students not Volun- 
teers, and foreign students); (4) the 
personal preparation of the Student 
Volunteer for most effective service in 
his chosen field. 

The Council adjourned, feeling pro- 
foundly its insufficiency in its own 
strength to face the stupendous re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon it. but strong 
in the faith that “with God all things 
are possible.” 

T. T. BRUMBAUGH, 
Boston University. 


Who's Who in This Number 


D. J. FLEMING, PH. D., is organizing 
director, Dapartment of Foreign Sesv- 
ice, Union Theological Seminary. 

FRANK LENWoop, M.A. is foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary 
society and author of “Social Problems 
and the East.” 


INTERCOLLEGIAN EDITION, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
edited by the following Committee of 
the Student Departmen: A. J. Elliott, 
Frederick M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, 
Kenneth S. Latourette, George Irving, 
E. B. Shultz, and David R. Porter. 
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High Lights in a 
Year of Work 


AF THE University of Chicago in 
4% October Sherwood Eddy conduct- 
ed a three-day series of meetings, the 
first such effort since 1915. He was 
greeted by large audiences and the 
campaign gave fine impetus to the work 
of the Christian Associations for the 
entire year. Growing out of his ad- 
dresses was a series of meetings on the 
big issues of the Washington Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament 
when leading faculty men presented big 
issues. Attendance at these meetings 
ran as high as 700. Continuing this 
interest in international relationships, 
the Association conducted a series of 
weekly discussions on the “Problems 
of the Nations” when foreign students 
from six countries discussed frankly 
the national issues of their home lands. 

Supreme emphasis at the University 
of Chicago for two years has been 
placed on church codperation. The 
Association believes that its only func- 
tion is to serve the Church and if pos- 
sible to insure graduates at the end of 
their course possessing a far greater 
interest in the Church than they pos- 
sessed as freshmen. To this end 
Bible classes are conducted in the neigh- 
borhood churches on Sunday and for 
over a year a secretary has given his 
entire time to relating students to the 
neighborhood churches, awakening in- 
terest in these Bible classes, in atten- 
dance at services of worship and social 
functions, and in affiliated church mem- 
bership. This effort has been so 
worth while that the various denom- 
inations are now preparing to add their 
own denominational workers ‘to the 
Association staff to carry out this pro- 
fram in a big way. The Methodists 
have been the first actually to place 
such a secretary on the staff of the 
Association and for this school year 
have a part-time graduate student do- 
ing this work. At least three other 
denominations are ready to follow this 
example. The Chicago plan calls for 
the organization of a Methodist Council 
composed of representatives of the of- 
ficial boards of the neighborhood Metho- 
dist churches, the president of the Wes- 
ley Club, (the student Methodist club 
within the university) and official rep- 
resentatives from the governing boards 
of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
This Council receives all moneys con- 
tributed from various Methodist sources 
and places them at the disposal of the 
Christian Association for the paying 
of the secretary’s szlary. In turn, the 
Association provides office equipment 
stenographic service, office supplies, 
and similar aids to making the sec- 
retary’s work successful. 

The Christian Associations promot- 
ed a Church Week in January, which 
brought fine codperation from ali de- 


nominations, including Jewish and 
Catholic groups. On Thursday after- 
noon, simultaneous denominational 


meetings were held sponsored by the 
¢arious denominational groups. Speak- 
ers representing church boards, neigh- 
borhood pastors, faculty men, and 
prominent students took part in these 
meetings. On Friday night a mass 
meeting was held when speakers rep- 
resenting the Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic churches made addresses on 
the general theme of “The Place of the 


Church in Modern Life.” Sunday was 
“Go-to-Church Day” and the neigh- 
borhood churches of all denominations 
planned programs for students, includ- 
ing special sermons, social hours, after- 
noon receptions in pastors’ homes, and 
so forth. Statistical reports are im- 
possible on the results of this effort, 
but all of the churches report their 
largest attendance of students, acces- 
sions to the church, increased Bible 
classes, and so forth. 

GERALD CARR SMITH. 

University of Chicago. 


Students of the 
World 


| “The Christian Work” S. G. In- 

man writes: “Among those who are 
giving themselves to the reformation of 
the educational system of South Amer- 
ica, the students form the most spec- 
tacular group. . . . The change 
from the old way was vividly shown re- 
cently when the students marched 
through the streets, not with cries of 
‘down with the priests,’ or ‘death to the 
foreigners,’ but with these significant 
words written on their banners: ‘Luz, 
mas Luz’—(Light, more Light). These 
students had come to realize that the 
great outside world was moving on and 
that their antiquated educational sys- 
tem was not fitting them for this new 
world. ‘Light, more light’ on present 
day life was their demand.” 


As we go to press the conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration at Peking is about to begin its 
sessions. One period each day (April 
4 to 9) will be devoted to open forum 
discussions. The delegates will be di- 
vided into six groups, each international 
in its personnel, and each group will 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
several topics, which are: Interna- 
tional and Interracial Problems; 
Christianity and Social and Industrial 
Reconstruction; How Present Chris- 
tianity to the Students of To-day; 
Christianizing Campus Life; The Stu- 
dents’ _Responsibility in the Church; 
How to make the Federation a more 
Vital Force in the World. Students 
everywhere await with eager interest 
the results of the discussions of this 
great world’s intercollegiate gathering. 


-mELF-HELP schemes amongst stu- 
"dents have often suffered in Europe 
from the hostility of the Trades Unions, 
but it is interesting to note that the 
magnificent effort on the part of the 
Wirtschaftshilfe of the Deutsche Stu- 
dentenschaft has met with cordial help 
from the leaders of the Labor Unions 
of Germany. One of the leaders, Herr 
Sassenbach, in speaking of the De- 
utsche Studentenschaft scheme for 
students to learn trades and exercise 
them during their college years, says: 
“Even though we think that the stu- 
dents of Germany are still against us 
politically, we hope that you will see 
your way clear to help them. In the 
present after-war crisis this part of 
Europe needs every bit of science and 
trained brain power that can be brought 
together. Russia killed the old pro- 
fessors off but we value scientific knowl- 
edge above political opinion. And like- 
wise, since the students are hungering 
and suffering so much, since they have 
given up so many years of their young 


life and are now within one or two 
years of their goal, though at the pres- 
ent time there are so many unemployed 
and half-time workers in Germany, we 
are willing to put 20,000 students into 
the trades. In this way all parts of our 
people will get to know each other, and 
opportunity and desire for technical or 
university education may become really 
universal.” 


After the Universal 
Day of Prayer 


| EGINNING Monday, February 27th, 

and continuing throughout the week, 
money literally poured into the Friend- 
ship Fund office. The week’s receipts 
totalled nearly $30,000. 

There were doubtless many reasons, 
but surely one of the most significant 
was the very general observance this 
year of the Universal Day of Prayer 
for students. At the University of 
Oklahoma they used a printed order of 
service entitled “Union Service Observ- 
ing the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students.” At the University of IIli- 
nois the day was observed in all of the 
student churches and by the two 
Christian Association cabinets. From 
other schools word has been received 
regarding the helpful use of such 
slogans as “Giving Up That We May 
Give” and “Give Until You Share in 
the Struggle.” 

Possibly the most striking instance 
of sacrificial giving yet recorded comes 
from Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, IIl. 
“This is a small boarding school. To 
help European students we decided to 
sacrifice meat until $500 had been saved. 
Wholehearted willingness and sincer- 
ity characterized the spirit in which our 
fellows rose to the needs of their less 
fortunate brothers.” Other items in- 
clude the giving up of an overcoat; 
a week’s profit from a laundry busi- 
ness; attendance at an _ out-of-town 
basketball game; luxuries of every kind 
during the week, etc. 

Prayer is most natural and most 
effective when in sacrificial fashion we 
have tried to serve the ones for whom 
we pray. How many groups of stu- 
dents actually assembled on February 
26th to pray for their fellows through- 
out the world it may be impossible to 
determine, but certain it is that never 
in the history of our Student Movement 
has there been a deeper concern on 
the part of American students for 
their less fortunate fellow students in 
Europe and Russia. 

Total receipts to March 16, 1922, may 
be listed as follows: 


Total cash contributions. . . . $292,306.54 

Gifts of food and clothing... 15,238.53 
Bank Balance in Fund No- 

WON -E EOEL piven ves 12,434.58 

Interest on bank deposits .. 436.48 

ee $320,416.15 

As nearly as can be _ estimated, 


$30,000 is 
pledges. 
While the total receipts are not as 
great as it was hoped to secure, they 
represent real sacrifice on the part of 
hundreds of our students; and these 
gifts are saving life and hope and faith 
among literally thousands of Europe’s 


best. 
W. H. TINKER. 
11 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


Amherst is the eleventh New England col- 
lege to adopt the responsibility for the sup- 


port annually of some adequate foreign 
missionary project. Students gave $1,700 


for an Ambherst-in-Japan. Their plan calls 
for sending annually an Amherst student as 
a short term instructor to Doshisha and the 
ultimate construction of a splendid student 
activities building through gifts of students 


and alumni to the Doshisha project. This 
building is to be a memorial to an Am- 
herst alumnus, Joseph Hardy Neesima, the 


founder of Doshisha 


A feature of the New England Field Coun- 
cil is that the entire program for the of- 
ficers’ training conference is under its di- 
rection. The Council acts through an execu- 
tive committee of students. 


A life-work 
week-end of 


conference at Dartmouth the 
March 22-24 brought together 
from neighboring colleges. This 
conference is being held with the coopera 
tion of a group of seminary students under 
the leadership of Lee Vrooman of Hartford 
Thological Seminary. 


delegates 


Massachusetts 
well attended mission 
tion teams have been 
towns Groups are 
other institutions 


Middle Atlantic States 


Hamilton College reports an awakening of 
interest in Bible study. Also an open mind- 
to Christian teaching. This is due, 
says the Association President, to the prayer 
and personal work of about twenty fellows 
who are the “Inner Council.” 


Agricultural 
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singing 
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edness 


Alfred University Association is coiperat- 
ing with the County Association in furnish- 
ing deputation teams for work with boys 
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functioning at 
with a Normal 


Training Class Four Sunday schools are 
conducted by this Association 
The Middle West 
Culver Military Academy statistics on dis 


cussion groups are of interest: The total en 


rollment last year was 526; this year it is 
4. There are 53 groups as compared with 
‘6 last year. Of this year’s groups 22 are 
led by faculty leaders and cadet leaders 
have charge of 31. The average attendance 
for the first three meetings this year was 
427 

South Dakota State College promotes an 
annual lecture course, the aim of which is 


the serving of the college and community by 


bringing in the best available talent in 
music, art, and literature. Any profit ac- 
cruing is devoted to a loan fund which as 


sists students who need financial help in at- 


tending the summer conferences. 
Sixteen hundred men took advantage of 
the tutoring classes organized and main 


tained by the Association at the University 
of Wisconsin. French and Spanish were the 


most popular courses, 

President Arthur Holmes of Drake Uni- 
versity gave a series of eleven addresses at 
the Northwestern University Professional 


Schools in January. 
ence and Religion.” 
tendance of 1,488 
recorded 
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The theme was: “Sci- 
There was a total at- 
Fifty-one decisions are 


The faculty at Iowa State have subscrib 
ed $2,651 for this year’s budget. “Best fac- 
ulty support we have ever had,’ writes our 
correspondent 


A true story in brief from Iowa 
College: Boy attending college against par- 
ents’ wishes. Had two cents. Expected to 
join navy Persuaded by secretary to stick 
Given job and loan of $5. Helped to regu- 
lar jobs selling soap and working for farm- 


State 


er. Has repaid loan; is making expenses 
and has decided to stick. 

Morningside Association has a member 
ship of 180 out of 260 men in school “We 
emphasized the importance of the pledge 
and did not unduly press signing.” 


Purdue University is endeavoring to bring 
foreign students at the university into closer 
contact with American life. They are co 
perating in arranging for entertainment of 
foreign students in the homes of townspeo- 


ple. Once a month they hold an Interna- 
tional Night. Faculty business men and 
members of Rotary, Kiwannis and Lions 
clubs are invited to meet foreign students 
on these occasions 


Rush Medical College has a newly organ 
ized Y M. C. A. cabinet. Open meetings 
are held at which a faculty member gives an 


address on an ethical question associated 
with his particular field in medicine. The 
Rush cabinet is helping form Associations 
in other professional schools of Chicago. 

Fifty law and dental students, members 
of the Purple “Y" Club at Northwestern 
University, meet at luncheon every Wednes- 
day for discussion of religious topics. 


The Bible study 
Medical College has 
attendance. Jewish 
together 


Hahnemann 
fourteen in 
Gentile students 


group at 
averaged 
and 
meet 
Fraternities at the of 


University Cincin 


nati bave taken hold of the discussion group 
idea in such a manner as to make the As 
sociation feel that this will be a banner 
year in Bible study. 
The South 
A Student Volunteer Band of four mem- 


bers has been organized at Medical College 
of Virginia Medical and dental students 
are giving short noon hour talks to factory 
workers of the city, under the auspices of 
the Association deputation work. A weekly 
bulletin of college and Association news and 
a student and faculty directory have been 
issued by the Association. It is felt that 
both these publications meet a real need. 


Dr. Seeley K. Tompkins greatly helped 
the men of the University of Georgia during 
his three-day visit. His theme was Christian 
living. Several decisions have been reported 
since he left. 


The Southwest 


The fourth annual Southwestern Student 
Conference will again be held this year at 
Coleman College, Gibsland, La., April 24-30. 
Delegates will come from sixty student as- 
sociations in colored colleges in nine states. 


0. T. Gilmore, President of the Southwest 
Field Committee of Counsel and member of 
the National Council of Student Work, visit- 
ed several local Associations on his return to 
Southern Methodist University, bringing a 
personal report of the National Council 
meeting. 


At the close of Sherwood Eddy’s lectures 
in Sam Houston Normal the president of 
the student body said that they had thought 
they were too poor to contribute to the 
Friendship Fund, but that perhaps they had 
been wrong. The men then immediately 
gave $346. The college, which has less than 
530 students, is located in the lumber dis- 
trict where there has been for the past year 
severe economic depression. 


L. A. Coulter, state secretary of Texas, 
addressed the students of Texas A. & M. the 


first Sunday night of the new term in a 
meeting sponsored by all the _ religious 
workers on the campus. Seventy-eight 


cadets signified their intention to yield their 
hearts to the Master. This meeting pre- 
pared the way in excellent fashion for the 
coming the following week of Sherwood 
Eddy. a large promotion force thereby be- 
ing placed at his disposal. 


Seventeen Discussion Groups at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College Letter from O. F. Sulli 
van: “During our first week we had a sum 
total attendance in all the groups of 254 
I once said, ‘It can't be done,’ but I now 
say that ‘It can be done.’” 


A “Find Yourself Week” at Southwestern 


University Téxas was used to bring home 
to students the fundamentals of vocational 
guidance, and especially the importance of 
the guidance of Jesus Christ in this quest 
for highest happiness and largest useful 
ness. L. A. Coulter, State Secretary, was 
the leader 

Dr. Eugene L. Swan of the American 
Social Hygiene Society, has just completed 


visitations of a number of Texas schools, in 
eluding, Southern Methodist University, 


Trinity University, Texas Military College. 
Texas Christian University and San Marcos 
State Normal College. “The Work of Dr 
Swan is of sterling character and always 


earns for him the heartest appreciation and 
endorsement of students and teachers 


Rocky Mountain States 


Kansas State Manual Training Normal 
has a Bible class of ten members meeting 
each Thursday morning at 7 a. m. 

Kansas State Agricultural College has 
three classes for laboring men in the city of 


Manhattan Students 


electriciiy, 


give instruction in 
mechanical drawing, and steam 
engineering. The Association arranged for 
a community “Father-and-Son” banquet, the 
first of its kind, with more than 1,000 in at 
tendance 


At the Eddy meetings at the University 
of Nebraska “the simply impossible was 
accomplished.” An average of 3,000 students 
were sufficiently interested to walk several 


bh'ocks across the city to hear six addresses 
delivered in a large church. Such a mass 
movement of students and faculty toward 
religion and the serious issues of life is un 
precedented in the University of Nebraska's 
history. Succeeding Mr. Eddy’s visit, stud 
ents subscribed $3,300 for European Student 
Relief. Thirty-five discussion groups for 
men have been organized 


On the Sunday following the 
the University of Nebraska, Mr. Eddy met 
for the entire day with some seventy-five 
faculty members who had come from all the 
colleges of the state to consider industrial, 
racial and international problems and the 
faculty man’s responsibility thereto. A sim 
ilar seminar was held the next day at 
Topeka. These institutes were conducted 
under the auspices of the Estes Park Fac 


meetings at 


ulty Conference. 
Pacific Coast 
The ¥. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at 


Willamette University have done a fine piece 
of work in lining up their fellow students 
with the city churches. This was done in a 
definite campaign. In community service 
they are “providing about thirty leaders of 
Bible and gym classes for boys.” 


Weekly religious meetings have been well 
attended at Pacific University, Linfield Col- 
lege and Pacific College. Linfield and Pa- 
cific College have had eight and four Bible 
discussion groups respectively. The Minis- 
terial Band and Association cabinet at Lin- 
field have been carrying on some fruitful 
deputation work. 


Hugh Walburn (Field Council meember) 
and Merle Imes (President of the Associa- 
tion) at Gooding College, where there are 
about 170 students, are leading in a promis- 
ing program of Christian service, Gospel 
team deputation work, Bible study groups 
and missionary interest. 
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